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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. |is right, they are a law to themselves—having 
AN ESSAY ON THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE the law in their hearts—and that, therefore, 


APOSTLE PAUL. ‘neither circumcision nor the written law are 
No. Il. lof any use. This is one great point to which 
(Concluded.) /Paul was aiming—Chiist had forbidden his 


This chapter commences with an inference \disciples to preach to the Gentiles, and ordered 
from the reasoning of the first chapter, “7 here- them, in all events, not to part with the rites of 
fore, whoever condemns another, is inexcusa-| the law, Paul was bent on making converts 
ble—bécause the man who judges, docs the among the Gentiles. It was absolutely neces- 
same things, But it is certain that God’s judg- sary that he should do away with the Jewish 
ment against those who commit such things, 1s rites, and, at the same time, hold forth his con- 
just. Do men think to escape his judgment, |yerts as being as good Christians as_the Jewish 
when they do the very things which they con-|proselytes, 
demn in others, or do they dispise his goodness,| ‘Whoever judges another,” says he, “is in- 
forbearance, et cetera,—not knowing that the excusable.” But in the first chapter he shows 
goodness of God leads to repentance?—but that it is a sin not to know God—and a good 
treasuring up wrath, &c,, against God’s day of! reason why God should zbandon those who are 
wrath—who will render to every man accord-|ignorantof him, The Jew, then, is better than 
ing to his deeds—-eternal life to the well docrs= \the Gentile, and has aright to judge him. The 
and tribulation and anguish to the evil doers—!|Jew believed in the supreme God. The Gen- 
for there is no respect of persons with God—|tile did not, But this doctrine becomes trouble- 
for all who sin without law, shall perish with- | some, and he lays it aside for a while. He says, 
out law, and all whosinned under the law, shall now, that God will judge every man according 
be judged by the law—(for it is the doers of the Ito his deeds—not according to his faith—and 
law who are safe—for conscignce js a law to the | that if the Gentiles perform the requisitions of 
Gentiles) in the day when God shall judge the | the law of nature, they are as good as the Jews, 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to\and will meet with the same favor at the hands 
my Gospel.” He then addresses the Jews—jof God, That circumcision is nothing—and 
enumerates their pretensions, and accuses them |that written law is nothing, ‘This is certainly 
of committing the very sins which they reprove |an excellent doctrine, But if it be so, what is 
in others. He states that the name of God is|the use of the Christian Religion? Where is 
blasphemed’ among the Gentiles on their ac-|the benefjt and value of faith? If the Gentile 
count—and tells them that circumcision is of|is to be judged according to his opportunities 
nq use, unless they keep the law—-so that jf a/and his knowledge, what is the use of sending 
Gentile—an uncircumcised man—keeps the | him missionaries to teach him a new faith---and 
law, it shall be considered ¢ircumcision to him;|what becomes of the crime, so boldly asserted 
and that he shall judge, and be set qbove, the jin the first chapter, of making images of God? 
Jews who transgress the law, For he is not a|{f men know no better than tomake them, they 
Jew that is one outwardly—neither is that cir-| will not be punished for it, says the second chap- 
cumcision which is outward in flesh—those|ter. Yes, but they will, says the first--and 
are Jews who are so inwardly—and circumci-| given up to all wickedness besides, It wasa 
sion is of the heart—which not men, but God,|severe lesson to the Jews who had always con- 
values.” Let us recapitulate a moment, andjsidered themselves the favored nation of Hea- 
see to what conclusions he has arrived—and|ven, to tell them they were no better than the 
how. 3 Gentiles, and that the Gentiles, if they obeyed 

The first inference is, that whoever -judges|the law of nature, should judge the children of 
another is inexcusable—because he committed |Israel. They had been circumcised—and were 
the same things—that God’s judgment against |holy—and to be told that circumcision was all 
all who do them is just—that he will render to|nonsense—an old woman’s whim—was too 
every man according tohis deeds—thathehasno|much. In the third chapter, therefore, he at- 
respect of persons—-that the Jews shail be judg-| tempts.to soften it down a little: 
ed by the written law—and the heathen by the} He enquires, what advantage has the Jew— 
law of conscience—-that if the Gentiles dowhatior what profit is there in circumcision?—~and 
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Se 
answers---“much every way: chiefly because | 
that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God.” Butof whatadvantage was this to them, 
if the oracles were in fact no better than the 
law of nature? God committed the law of na- 
ture to the Heathen, and his oracles to the Jews 
-~and Paul says that one was just as good as 
the other. What advantage had the Jews?! 
Paul asked himself two questions, which he} 
could not answer. At all events he did not tell | 
the Romans of what benefit circumcision was. | 

After stating that the oracles were commit-| 
ted to the Jews, he goes on to enquire---“for | 
what if some did not believe ?---shall their unbe- 
lief make the faith of God without effect?” 

What this means [ do not understand. It 
may either mean that the Jewish Religion is ef- 
fectua] to salvation, though some do not believe 
--that is, that it is better than Heathenism—- 
which would seem to be contrary to his declar- 
ations in the last chapter---or it may mean that 
although some of the Jews did not believe, yet 
all would be saved. I doubt whether Paul knew 
what he meant himself. At all events, he an- 
swers in the negative, saying, “God forbid! yea, 
let God be true, and every mana liar.” I must 
eonfess that I do not understand the 3d and 4th 
verses of this chapter, nor do I see any sense 
which can be made out of them. 

He seems, however, to have come to the con- 
clusion, that he had satisfactorily proven the 
wickedness of the Jews to redound to the cre- 
dit of God—a very critical predicament for a 
philosopher to be in, and out of which Paul was 
to get as well ashe could. If this be the case, 
says he, “if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is 
God unrighteous who taketh vengeance!” This 
wasa puzzling question. 

It is the same difficulty which I have suggest- 
ed—and how did Paul get round it? “God for- 
bid!” says he—but why God forbid? “for then 
how should God: judge the world?” ‘That is, 
God is righteous, because if he was not, he 
would not judge the world—which Paul, in the 
last chapter, asserted that he would do—and 
that justly. He assumed that he would judge 
the sao because he was just—and now he 
says, that he is just because he must judge the 
world. Taking, then, the lucidity of style, 
simplicity of expression, and logical exactness 
of these six verses, it is plain that Paul was a 
wonderful man. God is just, says he, because 
he judges the world—and he judges the world 
because he is just: that is, he is just because 
hes just. But he goes on to say ; “For if the truth 
of God hath more abounded through my lie 
unto his glory, why yet am] also adjudged as a 
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‘could with a bad case. 


just before asserted? 


sinner? And not, (as we be slanderously re- 
ported, and as some affirm that we say,) let us 
do evil that good may come.” So in the first 
place, God is not unrighteous when he takes 
vengeance, though the crime of man works the 
glory of God—and yet if Paul’s lie work the 
glory of God, Paul ought not to be judged a 
sinner. In this case, Paul means to say, he 
will not be blamed or punished, and yet he 
should not sin, although it would be for the glo- 
ry of God. To be-sure, it would be no crime, 
and yet he should not doit. This is notable 
logic—and yet, perhaps, Paul did the best he 
It was rather too deep 
a matter forso blundering a sophist as he to 
grapple with. Whatever redounds to the glory 
of God, is a virtue, if God is the rule of right 
and wrong, and if all we have to do here is to 
exalt and magnify and servehim. If I sin, and 
glorify God by it, it is certainly a merit in me, 
and St. Paul thinks that I will not be punished 
for it. It is a bad doctrine for the cause of 
morality—but that is of little moment. If we 
have religion, we can well do without morality ; 
that is,if we have faith, we can do very well 
without works—which is a very christian doc- 
trine. 

He goes on then, to show that the Jews are 
no betterthan the Gentiles—which is, of course, 
a continuation of his plan, the object of which 
was tomake himself, as an apostle, equal to Pe- 
ter, and his compeers, by proselyting among 
the Gentiles. He goes on to prove that the Jew 
is no better than the Gentile, by saying that 
all men are corrupt and sinful—that “every 
mouth is stopped—and all the world guilty be- 
fore God.” Now all this might be very true, 
and yet Paul have proved nothing. Although 
he had proven all men to be sinful, yet had he 
not proven all men to be equally sinful—that he 
could not do—and until he did it, he had proved 
nothing. But if he had proved that the Jew 
was “in no wise” better than the Gentile, 
would not this be proving that the former had 
noadvantage over the latter, a fact which he 
He says in the 20th 
verse, that no flesh shall be justified by the laws 


and if that be the fact, the Jew had no advam 


tage—for, though the oracles of God were giv- 
en to that nation, yet they did them no good — 
They received no benefit fromthe oracles, for 
they were not justified by the law. 

But mark what he goes on to say: “There- 
fore by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight.” Why ?—not be- 


cause no man has come up to the requisitions, 


but “for by the law is the knowledge of sin” — 
that is, if there had been no law, there would 
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have been nosin. Now he before averred that 


conscience was a law to the Gentiles---and 
therefore there was of course a knowledge of 
sin, even without the Mosaic law. All this goes 
to strengthen his position, that the Gentile, 
without the law, is as good as the Jew with it.---| 
He then speaks of a righteousness of God with-| 
out the law being manifested---but fearing lest |e 
he should go too far, he states that righteousness 
without the law, is witnessed by the law and 
the prophets—an expression which meant some- 
thing, probably--but which is not understood at 
the present day. That righteousness is “the 
righteousness of God, by faith of Jesus Christ, 

unto all, and upon all them which believe —for 
there is no difference.” Now the truth is, that 
Christ never contemplated any thing of this 
kind. He came “not to destroy the law and 
the prophets--but to fulfil”—-and had no concep-| 
tion of a righteousness without the observance 
of thelaw. In fact, he promised that “no jot! 
or tittle of the law, should pass away until all| 
these things should be fulfitted”—-which St. Paul| 
managed to give the lie to---making his master 
a false prophet. 

In the verses following, that is, from the 22d| 
to the end of the chapter, Paul declares the pro- 
position which he aimed at proving. It is this: 

“That all have sinned and fallen short of their, 
duty---that they are justified freely by God's 
grace—-being redeemed by Christ--a propitia- 
tion for the remission of all sins that are past--- 
that boasting is excluded---because a man is not 
saved on account of his deserving it, but because 
God is good--and men have faith--so that a man 
is justified by faith without the works of the 
law--that God is the God of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles -and justifies the Gentiles Fy faith and the 
Jews through faith. 

I am not inquiring what would be the practi- 
cal effects of such a doctrine as this. I only 
ask the reader if Paul has provenit. Let him, | 
after reading this essay ask himself whether 
Paul was a logician or not. After stating all 
this, he asks very gravely, whether he makes 
the law void through faith--and answers-—no, 
that we establish the faith. Verily, it isa queer 
kind of establishment. 

Ihave already extended this number toa 
greatlength. Iwill continue it hereafter~and 
I think I shall beable toshow,that Paul was a bad 
logician and a sophist--that he was a universal- 
ist, in opposition to his brother disciples--and 
that either the writers of the Gospels or Paul, 
must be given up. Nothing but fanaticism or 
stupidity could ever have dignified him with the 
name of a reasoner and an eloquent writer. 

I again invite discussion. There are two 














Christian papers in this city. Will they not 
take up the gauntlet? Have they not a word 
for the cause of their master—or are they un- 
used to handling the weapons with which I 
war--argument and reason? Would that I had 
the power of the fabulous Samson, to shake the 
pillars of the temple of superstition about the 
ears of its votaries! PROMETHEUS. 
DS +o 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. 

Iren&us. Although this father is frequent- 
ly named in Ecclesiastical History, we in reali- 
ty know very little about him. If he was the 
disciple of Papias, as is asserted, and if Papias 
was the disciple of St. John, as we are also.in- 
formed, Irenzeus must have lived at a much 
earlier date than the Church assigns to bim— 
which is about the beginning of the third cen- 
‘tury. To admit that his w ritings are of an 
earlier date, however, would be fatal to the 
claims of Ecclesiastical History, for heresies 
against which he is said to have written, were 
not known previous to the latter part of the se- 
cond century. Nothing of his writings have 
descended to us (except a Latin translation of 
a work attributed to him—date not known) but 
a few extracts preserved by Eusibius; from 


‘which it would seem, that if he was really a 


disciple of Papias, he was a worthy pupil of 
that lunatic father. He affirms to the truth of 
the grape story, (see present volume, page 35,) 
speaks confidently of the intermixture of an- 
gels with the daughters of men, and amid innu- 
merable other ridiculous: stories, assures us, 
that there was a monument between two bridg- 
es on the Tyber, at Rome, bearing an inscrip- 
tion to Simon the Holy God, which the Devil 
had caused to be erected there to the honor of 
Simon Magus, whom they were to be persuad- 
ed by that sort of proof that their ancestors 
had worshipped; thence to infer a co-incitlence 
with the apostolic history. 

If the scraps in Eusebius, attributed to Ire- 
nus, are authentic, this father was the first 
to mention the four Gospels by name. He 
gives us no good reason, however, why these, 
sooner than numberless others then in exist- 
ence, should be considered genuine. He af- 


‘firms to the account of the destruction of the 
law, (given in 2d Esdras,) 


and tells us that 
Christ was at least fifty years old when he was 
crucified. J[renzus can serve no turn in prop- 
ping up the evidences of Christianity. But for 
Eusebius, a forger and a liar on principle, we 
would know nothing of his writings; and even 
should the extracts given by him be genuine, it 
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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TITUS; 


i 
would not be thence proven that Irenseus was a 
good and faithful witness, but.the contrary. 











The next on the list ‘of Fathers as usually alias, 
enumerated, is Pantenus; principal of the THE EPISTLE OF PALMER TO P***, 
Alexandrian University, about A, D. 193-4.— Chapter I. 


His claims to our acquaintance are principally | How ministers should be qualified & employed. 
based upon his connexion with that famous; 1. Palmer,a devotee of science and a disci- 
school, and the circumstance of his having been| ple of Owen, according to the principles of the 
the precepter of Clemens Alexandrinus and social system, and the acknowledging of the 
Origin. Respecting his character and place in | truth wich is after nature ; 

history, we are informed by Eusebius, that iat | 2: In hope of an eternal chain of being, 
that time, (about the period of the accession of| which nature, that cannot lie, promises by her 
Commodus) there presided in the school of the | uniform mode of operation; 

faithful at that place (Alexandria) a man highly! 3. That hathin due times manifested through 
celebrated on account of his learning, by name |ages of experiénce which is unfolded unto me 
Pantenus. For there had been from ancient) the future improvement of the human race; 
time erected among them a school of sacred | 4. To Peck, superstition’s own son after the 
learning, which remaifis to this dav; and we|common faith: grace, mercy and knowledge 
have understood that it has been wont to be! from Owen the Father of the social system, our 
furnished with men eminent for their eloquence | Saviour. 

and the study of divine things; and it is said | 5. For the promotion of this cause, I would 
that this person excelled others of that time, | ‘appoint thee in Illinois that thou shouldst spread 
having been brought up in the Stoic philésophy ;' ‘in order the knowledge that is wanting, and or- 
that he was nominated or sent forth as a mis- dain Free Enquiry |societies in every town as 
sionary topreach the gospel of Christ to the the happiness of thy fellow-creatures require. 
nations of the”East, and to have travelled into; 6. If amy be ignorant; the teachers being 
India. For there were yet at that time many well paid should instruct his faithful children 
evangelists of the w ord, animated by the divine | not accused of unwillmgness to be taught. 

zeal of imitating the apostles, by contributing) . For a teacher must be blameless, as the 
to the enlargement of the gospel, and _building| iciateaiin of virtue: not selfwilled; not soon 
up the church: of whom this Pantenus was angry, not given to wine, no hypocrisy, not given 
one; who is said to have gone to the Inidians;| to filthy lucre; 

whereit is commonly said he found the gospels 8. But a lover of morality, a lover of good 
of Matthew, written in the Hebrew tongue,| mien, sober, just, moral, temperate; 

which before his arrival had been delivered to! 9. Holding fast the truths of nature as she 
some in that country who had the knowledge of} teaches them, that he may be able by sound 
Christ, to whom Bartholomew, orie of the apos-' doctrine, both to exhort, and to convince the 
tles, is ‘sini to have’ preached, and to have left! gainsayers. 













































with them that writing of Matthew, and that it 
_was préserved among them to that time. This 
Pantzrius, therefore, for his many excellent per- 


formancts, was at last made president of the| 


school of Alexandria, where he set forth the 
treasures of the divine principles both by word 
of mouth and by his writings.” 

Here is additional evidence of the Egyptian 
‘rigin of Christianity—the supposition that 
Bartholomew travelled into Egypt with the gos- 
pel of Matthew, being taken at its highest “de- 
gree of probability. Pano. 

—at} 

Is it not shameful that, through indolence 
and indifference, we should arrive at old age 
without having ascertained how far we might 
have extended our powers in making attain- 
ments of knowledge? 


The way of gaining admission into the tem-) 


ple of science, ts through the portal of doubt. 


10. For there are many unruly and vain talk- 

| vos and deceivers, especially they of the ortho- 
OX; 

11. Whose power must be checked;. who 
would subvert other sects, teaching things 
which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake. 

12. One of theniselves, even a prophet of 
their own, said the universalists are always 
liars, evil beasts. 

13. This preaching is untrue: w herefore re- 
buke them sharply, that they may be sound in 
truth: 

14. Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and 
commandments of Priests that turn from the 
truth. 

15.Forunte the philosophic all unnatural things 
are impure, but unto them that are superstitious 

and religious all nature is impureand corrupt— 
so that even the mind and conscience of man 
lare defiled. 
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CHAP. I. 
Directions for Life aud Doctrine. 

1. But speak then the things which become} 
sound doctrine. 

2. That the aged men be sober, prudent, tem-| 
perate, sound in knowledge, in charity » in jus-| 
tice. 

3. The aged women likewise, that they be in| 
behavior as becometh their sex; not false accu- 
sers, not given to much tatt tling, teachers of im- 
proper things. 

4. That they may teach the young 
to be virtuous, to love their husbands, 
their children. 


women 
to love’ 


5. To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 


natured, not scolders of their own hus-, 


bands, that the peace of their family be not bro- |i 


ken. 

6. Young men likewise exhort to be liberal] 
minded. . . 

7. In all things shewing thyself a partner of 
good works; in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, 

vity, sincerity. 

8. Liberality of speech that cannot be con- 
demned; that he that is of the contrary belief 
may admire, having no evil thing to say ‘of you. 

9. Exhort citizens to be obedient unto their| 
own governors, and to instruct them in what| 
they may know, not misrepresenting their mo- 
tives. 

10. Not competing, but shewing all good co- 
operation that they may adorn the society of 
the social system, our Saviour in all things. 


1l, For the grace of the co-operative sys-| 


tem that bringeth terrestial salvation hath ap- 
pearedtoall’men. _, 
12.. Teaching us that by co-operating in all 


things we can have the virtuous gratification of | 


all our laudable desires, could live plentifully, 
virtuously and happily i in this present world; 

13. Looking for that blessed reformation, and 
the glorious appearing of the social system our 
Saviour; 

14. Which the process of science and phil- 
osophy hath given unto us to redeem us from in- 
iqttity, and to purify all mankind, and to make 
them zealous of good works. 

15. These things speak, and exhort, and re- 


buke with amiability and liberality, that no man| 


can despise thee. 
CHAP. III. 
What P* ** is to Teach. 

1. Put your hearers in mind to be subject to 
the laws of nature, to obey reason, to be ready 
for every good work, 

2. To speak eyil of no man, to be no brawl- 
ers, but gentle, shewing all meeknoss unto all 
men. 


ae a = 

3. For we ourselves also were, when we be- 

lieved in the free will doctrines, often foolish, 
imagined that men did things more intentional- 

ily than they really do. 

4. But after that we became a convert to the 
‘doctrine of a necessary connection of a chain 
|of being, and that the mind was nothing but the 
original stimulation of external objects, we now 
see that we are the creature of the surrounding 
‘circumstances modified only by a difference of 
‘the organization of the brain. 

5. And that moral evil is to be traced to cau- 
ses not under the agents control, and that it is to 
‘the unrighteous institutions to which it is to be 
traced, and that the happiness of man can only 
be found in the establishment of a co-operative 
instead of the competative system and renew- 
jing society by a change i in its structure, 

6. Which has been revealed to us by Owen 
ystem our Saviour. 

7. That being regenerated by it, we are made 
'partakers according to the hope of terrestial 
life. 

8. This is a faithful ¢aying,and I wish that 
thou wouldst affirm it constantly , that they 
whose lot wil! be to live under the new society, 
cannot but perform good works. These doc- 
trines are good and profitable unto men. 

9. But avoid foolish creeds, and fables and 
preaching and dissentiqus about religion, for 
they are unprofitable all vain. 

10. A man is a sectarian because the organ- 
ization of his brain will not admit of a compre- 
hensive association of ideas of fundamental 
principles. Hence such a man is liable to re- 
ceive only a limited one, and becomes a secta- 
rian, and the only sense in which heretic can 
have any meaning is, one who differs from the 
universal principles of nature. 

11. Knowing that he that is such is so by ne- 
cessity, and though he sins, yet he is accounta- 
ble only to the laws of his nature which ade- 
quately punishes him for every deviation from 
her. 

12. When Ishall have any more good doctrine 
for thee, or thy brethren I will write it to thee, 
and be thou diligent in studying it, for it takes 
‘nearly as long to disassociate erroneous notions 
las to acquire ‘them. For I have deterthined to 
disseminate the Owenian philosophy. 
| 13. Teach thy brethren and pupils the truths 
of nature diligently, that nothing be wanting 
unto them. 

14. And let us also learn to maintain good 
works for society’s use, that we may not be un- 
useful. 

15, All that are with me salute thee. Greet 
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them that love us in the true philosophy. ‘Truth 


be with you all, amen. 
Written to P***, ordained a minister of the 


Baptist Church of the Illinoians, from St. Louis 
Missouri. 





+o 
FROM THE FREE ENQUIRER. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
[Continued. ] 

From the moment that the press opens the 
eyes of the community beyond the actual sphere 
in which each moves, there is from that time in- 
evitably formed the germ of a body of opinion 
directly at variance with the selfish and servile 
code, that before reigned paramount, & approxi- 
mating more and more to the manly & disinter 
ested standard of truth and justice. Hitherto, 
force, fraud, and fear decided every question of 


individual right ur general reasoning; the pos-| 


sessor of rank and influence, in answer to any 
censure or objection to his conduct, appealed to 
his gods and to his-sword :--now a new princi- 
ple is brought into play whichjhad never been so 
much as dreamt of, and before which he must 
make good his pretentions, or it will shatter his 
strong-holds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as 
the pent-up air shatters whatever resists its ex- 
pansive force. This power is public opinion, 
exercised upon Gods, men, things, and general | 
principles, and to whigh mere physical power 
ust conform, or it will crumble it to powder. 
ks alone teach us to judge of truth and good 

in the abstract: without a knowledge of things 
ata distance from us, we judge like savages or 
animals, from our senses and appetitesonly ; but 
by the aid of books and an intercourse with the 
world of ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled 
from savages into intellectual and rational be- 
ings. Our impressions of what is near to us 
are false, of what is distant feeble; but the 
last, gaining strength from being united 
in public opinion, and expressed by the 
public voice, are like the congregated roar of 
many waters, and quail the heart of princes. 
Who but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant? 
Who but the slave does not despise the slave? 
The first of these looks upon himself as a God, 
upon his vassal as a clod of the earth, and forces 
him to be of the same opinion: the philosopher 
looks upon them both as men, and instructs the 
world todo so. While they had to settle their 
pretensions by themselves, and in the night of 
ignorance, it is no wonder no good was done; 
while pride, intoxicated the one, and fear stupi- 
fied the other. But let them be brought out of 
that dark cave of despotism and superstition, 
and let a thousand other persons, who have no 


on to determine between them; and the plea of 
the lordly oppressor to make a beast of burden 
of his fellow-man, becomes as ridiculous as it 
is odious. All that the light of philosophy, the 
glow of patriotism, all that the brain wasted in 
midnight study, the blood poured out upon the 
scaffold or in the field of battle can do or have 
done, 1s to take this question in all cases from 
before the first gross, blind, and iniquitous tri- 
bunal, where power exults over weakness, and 
place it before the last, most just, disinterested, 
and in the end more formidable one, where each 
‘individual is tried by his peers, and according 
to rules and principles which have received the 
‘common examination and the common consent. 
A public sense is thus formed free from slavish 
awe or the traditional assumption of insolent 
superiority, which the more it is exercised be- 
comes the more enlightened and enlarged, and 
more and more requires equal rights and equal 
laws. 

This new sense acquired by the people, this 
new crgan of opinion and feeling, is like bring- 
‘ing a battering-train to bear upon some old 
|Gothic castle, long the den of rapine and crime, 
and must finally prevail against all absurd and 
antiquated institutions, unless it is violently sup- 
pressed, and this engine of political reform 
turned by bribery and terrour against itself. 
Who, in reading history, where the characters 
are laid open, and the circumstances fairly stat- 
ed, and where he himself has no false bias to 
mislead him, does not take part with the op- 
pressed against the oppressor? Who is there 
that admires Nero at the distance of two thou- 
sand years? Did not Moliere’s Tartuffe hoot 
hypocrisy out of France? and was it not on that 
account constantly denounced by the: clergy? 
What do those, who read the annals of the In- 
quisition, think of that dread tribunal? And 
what has softened its horrours but those annals 
being read? What figure does the massacre of 
St. Bartholmew make in the eyes of posterity? 
But books anticipate and confirm the decision ot 
the public, of individuals, and even of the actors 
in such scenes, to that lofty and irrevocable 
standard, mould and fashion the heart and in- 
most thoughts upon it, so that something manly, 
liberal and generous grows out of the fever of 
passion and the palsy of base fear; and this is 
what is meant by the progress of modern civil- 
ization and modern philosophy. An individual 
in a barbarous age and country throws another 
who has displeased him (without other warrant 
than his will) intoa dungeon, where he pines for 
years, and then dies; and perhaps only the 
mouldering bones of the victim, discovered Jong 

















interest but that of truth and justice, be called 


after, disclose his fate: or if known at the time, 
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the confessor gives absolution, and the few that| 
are let into the secret are intimidated from giv- 
ing vent to their feelings, and hardly dare dis- 
approve in silence. Let this act of violence be 
repeateg afterwards in story, and there is not an 
indiviqual ig the whole nation whose bosom does | 
not swell with pity, or whose blood does not) 
curdle within him at the recital of so foul a 
wrong. Why then should there be an individ- 
ual in a nation privileged to do what no other 
individual in the nation can be found to approve? | 
But he has the power, and will not part with it, 
in spite of public opinion. Then that public 
opinion must become active, and break the 
moulds of prescription in which his rights deri- 
ved from his ancestors are cast, and this will be 
a Revolution. Is that a state of things to regret 
or bring back, the bare mention of which makes 
us shudder? But the form, the shadow of it 
only was left: then why keep up that form, or 
cling to a shadow of justice, which is no less 
odious than contemptible, except to make an im- 
proper use of it? Letallthe wrongs public and 
private produced in France by arbitrary power 
and exclusive privileges for a thousand years, 
be collected in a volume, and Jet this volume be 
read by all who have hearts to feel or capacity 
to understand, and the strong, stifling sense of 
oppression and kindling bursts of indignation 
that would follow will be that impulse of public 
opinion that led to the French Revolution. Let 
all the victims that have perished under the 
mild, paternal sway of the ancient regime in 
dungeons, and in agony, without a trial, with- 
out an accusation, without witnesses, be assem- 
bled together, and their chains struck off, and the 





shout of jubilee and exultation they would make, 
or that nature would make, at the sight will be, 


the shout that was heard when the Bastile fel]! certainty of life 


The dead pause that ensued among the Gods of | 
the earth, the rankling malice, the panic-fear, 
when they saw law and justice raised to an 
equality with their sovereign will, 4nd mankind 
no longer doomed to be their sport, was that of 
" fiends robbed of their prey: their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their 
final triumph, was that of fiends when it is re- 
stored to them. [To be continued.] 
— 0 
[From an old work.] 
Part of a Sermon Delivered near Litchfield. 

You that have ears to hear, eyes to see, ton- 
gues to taste, throats to swallow, draw near, I 
say, and pick up the crumbs_] shall scatter 
among ye: the crumbs of comfort wherewith 
* ye must be crammed, until ye become chickens 
of grace and are cooped up in the coop of righ- 
teousness. If your hearts are as hard as Suf-! 





folk cheese or a Norfolk dumplin, my discourse 
shall beat them as it were upon a cobbler’s dap- 
stone, until they become as soft as a roasted ap- 
ple—and even as soft as a custard, and melt 
within ye like a marrow pudding. Do you 
know what trade Adam was? Isay if youdon’t 
Pil tell you. Why, Adam was a planter—for, he 
planted the garden of Eden. 

Now do you know what was the first thing 
Adam set in his garden. Ho, ho, you don’t 
don’t you? Then I will tell ye—hisfoot! His 
foot, I say was the first thing thai Adam set in 
his garden. But he could not keep it there ;— 
no, no, no, he could not keep it there, for Luci- 
fer came behind him, tript up his heels, and tum- 
bled him out head and shoulders. 


Pil tell you a secret, I say Pil tell you a se- 
cret.—Knees were made before elbows. For 
the beasts of the field were made before man 
and they have no elbows at all, therefore down 
on your marrow bones and pray for mercy, else 
you will be turned into Belzebub’s undermost 
kitchen, and made turnspits to Satan. 

—e i 


ANOTHER PROVIDENCE. 


The Albany Evening Journal of Monday week 
relates the following: 


In the midst of the public service yesterday 
afternoon in the Second Dutch Church, the con- 
gregation was thrown into great confusion by 
the sudden death of the wife of Mr. Anthony 
Van Stantford, an aged member of that church. 
Mrs. V. had attended church in her usual health, 
and a moment before the painful occurrence, 
was observed intently fixed on the preacher, 
who,we understand,was preaching on Heb. iii.7, 
and had just concluded some remarks on the un- 
The first indication that any 
thing had taken place, was hearing what seemed 


a loud snore, which directed all eyes to her—her 
head had fallen forward; immediately she was 


lifted up, and it was supposed for a moment she 
had fainted: she breathed a few times,and then 
it was seen that her spirit had departed. Most 
solemn admonition to all—most effecting seal to 
the truths the congregation were hearing. The 
effect of the annuciation from the pulpitat the 
close of the worship, that she was dead, was in- 
describable. 
—D + C 


There is a certain link in the affairs of the 
world which connects one event with another; 
and he who is skilful enough to lay hold.on this 
chain, has it almost in his power to penetrate 
into futurity: he takes an extensive view of all 
things that happen within the sphere of his ob- 
servation. 
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THE SHAKER AND THE.SHOES. 
Is there not yet among the Nine, 
Some unappropriated Muse, 
Will deign to grace this lay of mine, 
The ‘Shaker and the Shoes?” 


Inone of those inexplicable places, 
A Shaker village, 
Where women just chastise the Graces, 
And men grow stout and sober in their way, 
On temperance and tillage, 
There lived one day, 
A fair faced lady of the faith; 
Who, not rememb’ring what the convenant saith 
*Bout men and marriage, 
And all that sort o’thing, 
Indeed *twas with much difficulty she slept; _ 
Yet still maintained heroutward carriage, 
In spite of younger blood, 
Amidst the starchy sisterhood, 
And kept 
Her cap and kerchief rufileless as they. 


There wasone elder Drab, 
Christen’d Aminidab, 
A fellow, 
Whose face had grown as bilious as his house—- 
Most infamously yellow: 
And he would steal about like any mouse 
Around these sanctimonious jails, 
In hopes, perchance, should he in moonlight hover, 
He mightsome godless, natural ‘‘gifts” discover, 
Among the priestesses of brooms and pails. 


Prowling about one night, 
Just underneath the garden wall, 
(The moon was most benevolently bright— 
Aminidab was tall) — 
Within the dim protection of the shade, 
He heard a silent kind of noise, 
Such as by whispering trees is made ; 
Or such as comes from boiling lead, 
When dropped in water by the boys, 
He lists again—but yet no voice 
Mid these mysterious sounds! 
Until, at length, with echoing bounds 
They seem to skip, 
Like crackings from a coachman’s whip! 


To raise himself upon a slab 
Was natural for Aminidab. 


There, underneath the garden wall 
Our sleepless gacred sister stood : 
While round her neck had bound him fast 
A little hero of the last: 
And innocent as any doll, 
Cayess’d by little misses, 
With cheek unvisited by blood, 
It was so natural, 
She was bestowing worlds of blisses, 
For which there’s no accounting : 


And he was whispering heartily the gift was good !— 


In short, our honest Crispin was discounting 
Plain, sensible, substantia] kisses. 


Aminidab got down— 
His eyes were sated ; 
But then he felt his peace was flown, 
And a strange feeling in his mouth had grown; 
He though: he had been salivated. 
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‘The next day, meeting with the man of wax, 
‘*Good Levi Lapstone,”? quoth Aminidab, 
“Thee seest my understanding lacks, — 
I verily must have a pair of shoes.” 
Said Levi, **With great pleasure—” 
And took his measure. . 
‘*But then,”’ said Dab, **the cheapest way 
I choose; 
So Levi, Pll not pay thee for the shoes.” 
“Then,” Levi cried, 
‘Thee must find leather in thy hide.” 
“Nay, Levi,’ said Aminidab, 
**Thou art ungodly, and I know it— 
And certainly *tis best 
To nip the devil now; 
Though, if the truth must be confest, 
‘Thy crime was beautiful, I vow.” 


, 
The elder rose upon his toes, 
And wiped his mouth and nose. 


‘*VYes, Levi, thee must do it, 
Because our convenant is so, 
That if aman have gift to meet a sister, 
In moonshine or the dark, 
The hapless spark 
Must surely to damnation go, 
If ever it be proved he kiss’d her; 
For next (with us, my friend) to cursing, 
There’s nothing so heretical as hugging. 
So to the shoes go quick about, 
Or else, [ think Ill bring thee out, 
And Levi, to help make things right, 
‘Perhaps ’t will be agreeable to all, 
Be sure to leave them by next Friday night, 
Just underneath the garden wall!” 


Poor Crispin boiled with rage— 
‘Now Drab, I swear”—but then Aminidab 
Cut short his oaths with counsel sage : 
“Hold, friend—thee need not swear, 
Only affirm thee’ll put them there.” 
“Damn Mr. Drab,” cried Levi, as he went~ 
**So much for kissing with a good intent.” 


What course was there to choose 2 
On Friday night the Shaker found his Shoes. 
—— 0 

The handsomest and most agreeable. resi- 
dence, is that which furnishes the pleasantest 
retreat in all seasons ;and in which wecanstore, 
with the greatest security, that which we pos- 
sess, 
i - — 
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